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RENAN’S “ENGLISH CONFERENCES.” * 





Another work from the pen of the brilliant 
Frenchman. The newspapers have told us 
something of the enthusiastic assemblages 
which greeted M. Renan on thie delivery of 
these lectures in London during the past spring, 
and brief indications of the scope and treat- 
ment of his subject have already whetted our 
,appetite. Renan is always interesting, always 
suggestive. One may not be able to accept 
many of his conclusions, but there is always 
something helpful and suggestive in his won- 
derful knowledge of historical details, in the 
vivid imagination which out of these recon- 
structs an almost living past, and in the 
daring originality which, alike in what it re- 
jects and what it accepts, seldom runs in the 
beaten ruts either of belief or skepticism. So 
we welcome these lectures on “Rome and 
Christianity” and on “Marcus Aurelius,” in 
which we have, brought, as it were, to a focus 
of popularized light, those studies of the earlier 
Christian centuries which have been his occu- 


.pation for many years. 





* ENGLISH CONFERENCES OF ERNEST RENAN. Translated by 
Clara Erskine Clement. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 





A word may be interesting as to the origin 
of these lectures. They are due to the “ Hib- 
bert Trust,” a foundation of which more will 
be heard as time passes on. Thirty years ago 
a large property was left by the late Robert 
Hibbert, a wealthy English Unitarian, to be 
devoted by the trustees, “ in their uncontrolled 
discretion ” (all cast-iron schemes being wisely 
avoided), “to the spread of Christianity in its 
most simple and intelligible form, and to the 
unfettered exercise of private judgment in 
matters of religion.” Three years ago, at the 
instance of a memorial presented by Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Dean Stanley, Dr. William B. Carpen- 
ter, Max Miiller, Principal Tulloch, Rev. John 
Caird, A. H. Sayce, and a number of leading 
scholars, the trustees determined to add to 
the other operations of the Trust the establish- 
ment of an annual lectureship, after the style 
of the Bampton Lecture, only, instead of its 
being in the interest of any sect or system, to 
be for the purpose of eliciting from the fore- 
most scholars and thinkers of the day, no mat- 
ter of what school, the results of the newest 
and freest study in the great fields of “ philoso- 
phy, biblical criticism, and comparative theol- 
ogy.” The first series under this new lecture- 
ship was given by Prof. Max Muller (“ Lectures 
on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illus- 
trated by the Religions of India”), and was de- 
livered at the instance of Dean Stanley, in the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. The 
second was by M. le Page Renouf, the famous 
Egyptologist, on “The Religions of Egypt.” 
The third series, of the present year, brought 
to London Ernest Renan, and now enriches us 
with this little volume, which, in addition to 
the Hibbert Lectures on “Rome and Chris- 
tianity,” contains one delivered during the 
same visit, at the Royal Institution, on “ Mar- 
cus Aurelius.” All these lectures, “Confer- 


ences,” as M. Renan calls them, were spoken in 
French, and are now introduced to American 
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readers in a neat little volume and an English 
translation. 

Something needs to be said about this trans- 
lation. It is whispered as an open literary 
secret that it was completed in three days. I 
can well believe it! But it is not a matter to be 
boasted of. Real translation is a difficult and 
delicate task. It is not translating, in the lit- 
erary sense, to grind a certain number of 
French words out into their bare dictionary 
equivalents. Yet this is what Messrs. Osgood & 
Co. offer us. I criticise the translation under the 
disadvantage of not having seen Renan’s work 
in the original; but the fact that in many places 
1 can only gather the author’s meaning by 
translating literally back into French, suffi- 
ciently indicates its quality. For instance, the 
sentence — @ propos of the exclusiveness of 
Judaism, page 75, “It retained no measure in 
which it saw a danger to its religious institu- 
tions,” only becomes intelligible when one re- 
members that the word rendered “ measure ” 
must be “ metier,” in this connection meaning 
“employment” or “art.” Perhaps the most 
comical blunder is that which (p. 44), in the 
description of the Jewish quarter of ancient 
Rome, gives us: “These unhappy people 
lived tranquilly enough in this remote corner, 
in the midst of bales of merchandise, low inns, 
and porters of manure (Syri).” Now, how in 
the world did the translator come by this last 
unsavory detail, seeing that Renan’s reference 
(rendered unmistakable by the “Syri” and a note 
to the parallel passage in his “St. Paul”) is to 
the /ecticarii—bearers of the litters or couches 
which served ancient Rome for private car- 
riages? Is it possible that our translator found 
“ litter-carriers” as the dictionary meaning of 
Renan’s word, and, misunderstanding “ litter,” 
evolved “ porters of manure” by the light of 
nature as more intelligible? I would not 
dwell, however, on possible slips like these, 
were there not such awkwardnesses and obscu- 
rities on almost every page. The translator 
seems as little at home in English as in French. 
There is a joke against an English provincial 
mayor, that at a public dinner he proposed the 
health of “The Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the remains of the royal family.” But 
here we have the phrase adopted as Bostonian 
English, the translator gravely writing, “ under 
the degenerated remains of the Asmonean 
dynasty,” where the very words of M. Renan 
ought to have suggested the true phrase, “the 








degenerate remnant.” But I leave this. It is 
an unwelcome task to speak thus of any one’s 
labors. But it could not be passed by. It is 
a wrong, both to the author and to the public, 
that a writer like Renan, whose style is excep- 
tionally elegant, transparent and graphic, should 
be rendered halting and obscure in order to 
save a week or two in the American book- 
market. 

Fortunately, the work is too valuable in it- 
self to be endangered even by such treatment. 
There is one singular help which Renan affords 
to the student. He may fail to depict such a 
colossal and central figure as that of Paul, 
still more that of Christ—indeed, who has ever 
done so at all adequately? But he reproduces 
with unique and marvellous skill what one may 
call the historical atmosphere of the epoch, the 
aspect of its people, the general character of 
its life and doings. At the touch of his pen, 
Galilee, Jerusalem, Rome, Antioch, Corinth, 
become no longer vague geographical shadows, 
but real places, with living men and women 
moving about in them before us. So in these 
four lectures the relation of the old Roman 
life to this new Christian sect, which was 
growing up amidst it, is depicted in the most 
vivid way. To some extent the author has to 
go over the same ground as in his “St. Paul,” 
from which many pages are, indeed, taken 
almost en bloc; but these brief lectures will 
be read by many who would hardly go through 
the longer work. 

Though the second lecture is entitled “The 
Legend of the Roman Church: Peter and 
Paul,” yet Renan does not regard the main 
facts of Paul’s sojourn and martyrdom at 
Rome as anyway doubtful; while even as to 
the less authentic tradition with regard to 
Peter he says: “I regard as probable the tra- 
dition of the sojourn of Peter at Rome, but I 
believe that this sojourn was short, and that 
Peter suffered martyrdom soon after his arrival 
in the eternal city.” It is interesting, too, to 
find that Renan’s studies of that time do not 
tend to discredit, but rather to confirm, the 
ordinary idea of the earlier Christian perse- 
cutions. Some writers have treated the tra- 
ditions of the sufferings of the Christians under 
Nero as greatly exaggerated. On the con- 
trary, I feel as if I never half appreciated their 
horror and enormity till I read of them in these 
pages of Renan. 

The last lecture of the four—* Rome, the 
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Capital of Catholicism ”—sketches the natural 
growth of the Roman Church into the central 
power of western Christendom, the develop- 
ment of organization, and the gradual uprising 
of authority. The supplementary lecture on 
“ Marcus Aurelius” is perhaps too sketchy to 
be perfectly satisfactory, except to those 
already familiar with his life and “ Meditations.” 
As a simple critique, however, it seems to me 
admirable, bringing out not only the beauty 
and goodness of that best of the emperors, but 
also—what his admirers seldom have the dis- 
crimination to perceive—a certain practical 
weakness and injustice which grew out of his 
“charming good nature” and “benevolent 
optimism.” Brooke Herrorp. 








CURIOSITIES AND HUMORS OF THE LAW.* 





The author of this treatise only professes to 
be a gleaner, not a miner, in the vast,territory 
he traverses. To exhaust the topics touched 
would take all the thousands of law volumes 
already published and most of those to be 
written hereafter; to suggest, elucidate, set 
forth and illustrate the latest state of knowledge 
and opinion on those subjects is the pleasant 
task, well performed, in this one welcome 
duodecimo. There is no man so profound and 
wise as to find nothing to learn in the book— 
there is no man, woman, boy or girl, of ordinary 
intelligence, who could fail to be delightfully 
entertained by its gay, good-humored common- 
sense, and the delightful drollery of its “ cita- 
tions” and anecdotes. 

Five divisions headed “ Preliminary Topics,” 
“ National Subjects,” “State Subjects,” “ Life 
in City and Country,” and “ Travel and Trans- 
portation,” make the general subjects. These 
are divided into some forty sub-headings, and 
these in turn contain some hundreds of sepa- 
rate statements of principles, each with one or 
more anecdotes and adjudicated cases to vivify 
it and give it a human interest. The stories are 
always @ propos; never lugged in merely to 
raise a laugh. Each citation, grave or gay, 
is an actual precedent, and each story illustrates 
a principle of law as it stood once or as it 
stands to-day. And, having due and proper 
respect for his mixed audience, the author has 
carefully excluded that great division of juris- 





*JupGE aNpD Jury. A Popular Explanation of Leading 
Topics in the Law of the Land. By Benjamin Vaughan Abbott. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 





prudence and that voluminous mass of law 
stories which treat of matters “not mention- 
able to ears polite.” 

The first bit of knowledge which will strike 
many well-read people with surprise is the 
statement of the fact that no government be- 
fore our own was ever begun and founded on 
a Constitution. 

“Tt is true that instances of a written resolution, 
adopted by a people for the guidance of the govern- 
ment, existed before the era of the Revolution, and 
that such have been known abroad as well as in this 
country. All such instruments were, however, very 
limited in scope as compared with the ‘constitutions’ 
of the present day. And they—the European ones 
especially—embody a different principle from that 
of a constitution. They do not purport to create and 
organize a government; but, assuming a government 
as already existing, they seek to impose restrictions 
on its action. Take Magna Charta as an example 
* * # #” &&., &. 

The abolition of the old and famous English 
“High Court of Chancery” with its Miss Flite 
and its Jarndyce and Jarndyce and all, (a fact 
well known among lawyers and law-students 
but scarcely noted among the rest of the outside 
world), is told as follows. After giving a 
sketch of the English system of judicature as 
it has gradually developed itself during the last 
eight hundred years, Mr. Abbott says: 

“Ts it as familiarly known that these noted courts 
no longer exist? The English people have gone 
back to the Norman ideal of one great court for the 
kingdom. Undera series of recent acts of parliament, 
the Chancery, the King’s Bench, Common Pleas and 
Exchequer, the Admiralty, almost as ancient, the 
more modern Divorce Court, where Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell developed so many romances of private 
life, the Court of Probate, and others, have been 
merged in one Supreme Court of Judicature in Eng- 
land. It is as if the asteroids should be welded 
together again intoa planet! * * * * Twenty- 
two judges were soon found necessary for the new 
organization. The salaries of the highest in office 
are: Lord Chancellor, £10,000; Lord Chief Justice, 
£8,000,” &c. 

That is to say, from our Presidential salary 
downward, the lowest being £5,000 per annum. 
This is quite a contrast to our system, where, 
as is well known, a lawyer in good practice, 
unless he have a fortune in hand, cannot afford 
to accept a judgeship. The English pay ex- 
actly as many pounds sterling as we pay 
dollars. 

The interesting matter of the literature of 
American law we must pass over, with the 
simple remark that it is almost entirely the 
growth of the last fifty years, and that it already 
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reaches nearly 4,000 volumes. This makes 
one almost envy the wisdom and power of Jus- 
tinian, who, when he published his “Code,” 
enacted the death penalty on whomsoever 
should write so much as a volume of commen- 
tary on it. 

Hastening forward over the attractive mat- 
ters of “Colonial Jurisprudence,” “ What is a 
Citizen?” “Civil Rights,” Mixed Marriages,” 
“The Indians,” “The Chinese,” “ Admiralty,” 
“ Polygamy,” &c., we will pause for an instant 
to notice a curious and successful defence in 
what seemed a clear case of bigamy. 


“The prisoner was shown to have wedded three 
ladies successively. [Two of them were living at the 
time of the trial.] Number one had lived after the 
marriage to number two, but had died before the 
marriage to number three. But the indictment was 
founded on the third marriage only; the second was 
not made a basis of complaint. * * * * And the 
judge ruled that the prisoner must be acquitted; the 
second marriage was no marriage, since the prisoner 
had a wife living at the time; hence it did not forbid 
him to make the third.” 


(This, if very good law, is certainly also very 
good Irish.) 

The chapter on the enlarged and growing 
rights of married women would have to be 
quoted entire to do justice either to the book 
or the subject. Suffice it to say that the old 
maxim of law that “husband and wife are one, 
and the husband is that one,” is now pretty 
thoroughly reversed—it almost seems that hus- 
band and wife are two, and that the wife is both 
of them. 

Not so, however, in the well-known Ridge- 
way case. In 1821 Ridgeway married (?) Miss 
Everett. He had a wife living, from whom he 
had been long separated. Some time after 
1821 the original wife got a divorce from him, 
which divorce did not, as the law stood, em- 
power Ridgeway to marry again. Not knowing 
this, Ridgeway and his latest choice had a sec- 
ond ceremony performed. Subsequently, the 
divorce laws were changed in such a manner 
as would apparently give Ridgeway a better 
right to marry than he had previously had; there- 
upon, as an extra precaution the pair had a 
third and last wedding. Ridgeway had started 
poor; in 1847 he died rich, having had twelve 
children by his faithful helpmeet, to whose wise 
coUperation her man’s prosperity was greatly 
due. -She then claimed dower in his property 
(some $150,000), but alas, the children and 
grandchildren of the old Sara who had obtained 





the divorce disputed all three weddings, and 
successfully claimed the whole estate, leaving 
poor Hagar and her twelve Ishmaels without 
a dollar of it. The latter then sued for some 
share of the wealth, as payment for her labors, 
her pains, and her skill. But the court held 
that she had evidently rendered all her services 
under the belief that she was Ridgeway’s wife. 
It was not possible, consequently, even by a fic- 
tion of law, to decide as if there had been a 
contract to pay. “She therefore lost the labor of 
her whole active life, under operation of the 
rule which entitles the husband to the wife’s 
services.” Regarding this case, it is safe to say 
that there are courts which would have held 
that the principal actors were either husband 
and wife, or joint undertakers of the affairs 
which gained the estate. In the first case the 
survivor was entitled to dower; in the second, 
to an equitable division of profits. 

Many will learn from this book what “ ben- 
efit of clergy” meant. It did not mean that in 
your last moments you might enjoy the coun- 
sel and support of your spiritual adviser. It 
really meant, in short, that if you could read 
you should not be hanged. 

The Rules of the Road make an amusing 
chapter. After reciting the well-known “ ele- 
phant” case, wherein it was held that all 
animals not wild and dangerous have equal 
rights to peaceable passage in public places, 
the author speaks as follows: 

“Bees and elephants are not much alike in per- 
sonal appearance, but in the legal aspect * * * * 
there is considerable resemblance. In a bee case the 
owner of a hive kept it for eight or nine years in his 
yard alongside the highway, and all this time the 
neighbors were accustomed to walk or drive past 
and were never molested. But of a sudden the bees 
resolved that such practices must be stopped ; they 
would make an example of the next man. * * * * 
He came, driving a team of horses quietly and peace- 
ably by the hive, when the bees rushed out and 
stung the horses so that they died. Lawsuit for 
damages. The court cited any number of decisions 
on the right to keep wild and ferocious beasts, but 
decided that bees are not wild beasts, but rather as- 
similate to the nature of domestic birds. A man has 
a right to keep bees for their music or their honey 
if he pleases, hence he cannot be cast in damages for 
their natural and ordinary bee-havior.” 

Here is another principle of law which has 
lately been most radically violated by the 
action of the Chicago Park Commissioners re- 
lative to bicycles : 


“The London papers, a year or two ago, chronicled 
a case in which a lady of the aristocracy suffered 
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injury through her spirited horses taking fright at 
the mysterious movements of a dummy engine, and 
sued fordamages. * * * * But the court * * * 
ruled that the suit would not lie. The dummy had 
as good a right to run as the horses. If the dummy 
frightened the horses, that was the carriage-owner’s 
lookout ; if the carriage frightened the dummy, that 
was the company’s loss.” 

“Finding and Stealing,” “Cruelty to Ani- 
mals,” “ Drawing one’s own Will,” and other 
living matters, are dealt with. Lotteries and 
gambling frauds receive also their share of 
notice. 

It is to be hoped that “Judge and Jury” 
will remove from many minds the error that 
we are governed by the enactments of legisla- 
tures. Not one in ten of the questions that 
arise in courts has ever been touched in legis- 
latures. They indeed make Jaws, but Jaw is 
practically made by a host of serious gentle- 
men (mostly spectacled) who sit separate from 
each other (or sometimes in pairs or small 
groups) on chairs called “ The Bench,” behind 
a railing called “The Bar”—no pun on the 
word “railing” is here meant—and endeavor, 
with an infinitude of toil and poorly recog- 
nized pains, to do justice between man and 
man, and woman and child. 

Law is the highest and most perfect ideal of 
human perception and conception. “Her 
throne is the bosom of God; her voice is the 
harmony of the universe.” This definition, 
however, does not fit any known volume of 
Revised Statutes. JosEPH KIRKLAND. 








Dk. DEXTER’S HISTORY OF CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM.* 





The rise and growth of Congregationalism 
make an important chapter in the historical 
development of modern free thought. It is in 
religion what democracy is in the conduct of 
civil affairs. It inculcates the duty and right 
of each individual to interpret the Scriptures 
for himself, and vests all ecclesiastical power 
in the brotherhood of each local church as an 
independent body. Every other human au- 
thority in spiritual affairs, whether it be coun- 
cil, hierarchy, or synod, it rejects, together with 
all antiquated symbols, rites, functionaries, and 





* Tue CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST THREE HUNDRED 
Years, as seen in its Literature; with Special Reference to 
Certain Recondite, Neglected, or Disputed Passages. In 
Twelve Lectures, delivered on the Southworth Foundation in 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass., 1876-1879. With 
a Bibliographical Appendix. By Henry Martyn Dexter. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 








other machinery which come between the in- 
dividual soul and its Maker. It is the exalta- 
tion of the individual, and the dethronement 
of all outside spiritual dictation. Whether 
this be a safe and scriptural system, it is not 
our purpose to discuss. It was the polity under 
which New England was settled, and there it 
was the dominant influence for two centuries 
in moulding its institutions. It is not strange 
that a system so unlike that of England and 
the other nations of Europe should have 
wrought out an independent and peculiar peo- 
ple. As the individual was the unit of power 
in church and state, it was essential that all 
the citizens should be educated; and hence 
colleges and free schools were established at 
the outset. Such a development of individ- 
ualism was necessarily the occasion of many 
internal controversies and disputes; but both 
state and church withstood the strain, grew 
strong under it, and enjoyed a material and 
social prosperity such as fell to the lot of none 
of the other early American colonies. 

The advocates of this polity, like those of 
every other sect of the Christian church, claim 
for it apostolic usage and authority, but its re- 
vival in modern times they date from the teach- 
ings of Robert Browne in England, just three 
hundred years ago. He had followers who 
were later called “ Brownists ” or “ Separatists.” 
The Congregationalists have held a middle po- 
sition between the Brownists and the Presby- 
terians. Although the Congregationalists are 
the most numerous sect of Protestant dissent- 
ers in England (except the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists), having 3,500 places of worship, they 
have by English writers, until recently, been 
called “Independents.” The “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” treats for the first time, in the ninth 
edition of that work now in process of publica- 
tion, the Congregationalists under their own 
distinctive name. The term “Independents,” 
which may include Baptists and other non- 
conforming sects, was never in use in America. 

Dr. Henry M. Dexter’s “Congregationalism 
of the last Three Hundred Years” is perhaps 
the most painstaking (the old writers would 
say “ painful”) and exhaustive historical study 
that has appeared from the American press for 
many years. No one but a scholar fired with 
enthusiasm over a subject which he had made 
his life study could have undergone the im- 
mense labor of such a research as Dr. Dexter 
has made. Besides giving the ecclesiastical 
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history of the period, he has made a rich con- 
tribution to the bibliography of its literature. 
His list of books, many of which he possesses, 
fills 286 pages and embraces 7,250 titles. 
Some of them, of which only single copies ex- 
ist, he has visited England and Holland to see. 
The list is arranged in chronological - order, 
and with the titles of the rarer books he has 
given the library where they may be found. A 
full index of authors accompanies the list. The 
work would be a notable publication if it con- 
tained only this bibliographical list of works 
relating to its subject. 

More than half of the narrative is devoted to 
the origin, progress, and persecution of Inde- 
pendency in England, and to the period of its 
banishment in Holland. Robert Browne, who 
was born in Rutlandshire in 1550, and was 
educated at Cambridge, set up the first Con- 
gregational church at Norwich in 1580. It is 
claimed that Browne was the first writer in the 
English language who clearly stated and de- 
fended the theory that every man had a right 
to choose and practice such religion as his con- 
science approved; and that the king, hierarchy 
or magistrate had no right to meddle in any 
way with his liberty of conscience. Browne, 
therefore, defended the doctrine of absolute 
toleration a whole generation before the writers 
whom the Baptist historians claim to be its 
originators, and two generations before Roger 
Williams. He was persecuted, excommuni- 
cated from the Church of England, and disin- 
herited by his father. He had not the courage 
to stand up under these trials. In 1586 he 
recanted, returned to the established church, 
and was elected master of the grammar school 
at St. Olaves, Southwark, on condition that he 
would sign a written agreement “ not to attend 
conventicles or have conference with suspected 
or disorderly persons.” In 1591 he was made 
rector of the little parish of Achurch, with only 
eighteen families, the living being the gift of 
Lord Burghley, where he lived for forty years. 
The Church-of-England writers speak of him 
as “an ambitious bigot in his earlier, and con- 
temptible sneak in his later years.” He was 
charged also with beating his wife, and not 
paying his curate, “ whom laziness in his calling 
made him keep.” There is probably some 
foundation for these bitter reproaches. Other 
men, of better mettle, took up the doctrine, 
and from the books which Browne had written 
carried on the work. The sect increased, 





many were imprisoned, some were executed 
for non-conformity, and others were driven into 
exile in Holland. From this Dutch company 
the Plymouth colonists embarked at Leyden in 
1620, and landed on the shores of New Eng- 
land. 

To American readers the sketch of New 
England Congregationalism will be the most 
interesting portion of the work. The Pilgrim 
colony at Plymouth came with their system of 
ecclesiastical polity settled. Not so the larger 
Puritan immigration, under Winthrop, which 
landed at Boston ten years later. Many of 
them were in full communion with the Church 
of England. When Winthrop’s company sailed 
from England they published an address “to 
the rest of their brethren in and of the Church 
of England.” They said: “ We esteem it our 
honor to call the Church of England, from 
whence we rise, our dear mother, and cannot 
part from our native country, where she spe- 
cially resideth, without much sadness of heart 
and many tears in our eyes.” Higyinson, the 
first minister of Salem, as he was sailing away 
from England, said: “ We will not say, as the 
Separatists were wont to say at their leaving 
of England, ‘Farewell Babylon! Farewell 

tome |’ But we will say, ‘ Farewell dear Eng- 
land! Farewell the church of God in England, 
and all the Christian friends there” We do 
not go to New England as Separatists from the 
Church of England, though we cannot but 
separate from the corruptions of it.” They 
evidently had agreed to enter upon some 
scheme of church reformation, but what it 
should be was not so easy to determine. Soon 
after landing they came in contact with the 
leading men of the Plymouth colony, and were 
doubtless influenced by them. The more the 
details of the new system were discussed, the 
more radical were the changes from the Eng- 
lish system that were adopted. In three years 
the New England “ way of the churches” was 
substantially fixed and consolidated, and it was 
as unlike the system under which they had 
lived in England as can well be imagined. 
John Cotton, who was so scrupulous for church 
order that he would not, on shipboard, baptize 
his own child, born on the passage, “ because 
there was no church there,” a few months later 
was ordained teacher of the first church in Bos- 
ton, by a clergyman and two elders of the 
church laying their hands on his head and the 
clergyman praying. Such was the influence 
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of the peculiar conditions in which the fathers 
of New England found themselves in the new 
world. The main features of that early church 
polity have not been departed from to this day, 
although in its minor details it has been greatly 
modified as changes came in the manners, cus- 
toms and tastes of the people. The Cambridge 
Platform of 1648 has been the authoritative 
manual of the church for two centuries. 

The order of public worship in early times 
was as follows: The people were called together 
at nine o’clock on Sabbath morning, either by 
the ringing of a bell, the beating of a drum, 
the blowing of a horn, or the raising of a flag. 
As each church had two and sometimes three 
ministers, the meeting was opened by the pas- 
tor with prayer, after which the teacher read 
and expounded a chapter of the Bible. One of 
the ruling elders next lined-off a psalm to be 
sung. Then the pastor preached, and the 
teacher concluded with prayer and the bene- 
diction. The ruling elders occupied seats in 
front of the pulpit, and the deacons similar 
seats on a lower level, all facing the audience. 
The men sat on one side of the meeting-house 
and the women on the other. The children 
and servants were put in the galleries, under 
the care of the tithingman to see that they did 
not play. A committee was appointed each 
year to “seat the people” according to their 
rank-and dignity, which was iargely determined 
by their official stations and tax-paying qualities. 
The most honorable seats, as now, were in the 
central aisle, and the poor and common people 
were put away into the corners and under the 
galleries, as now. The same classification was 
made of the women as the men. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that the duty of seating 
the people was perpetually the occasion of hard 
feeling ; for the seat assigned to a person was 
a public recognition of his or her social position. 
Persons were sometimes fined for sitting in 
seats not assigned tothem. Mr. Felt says that 
this custom of seating the people continued in 
Ipswich till 1710, and probably later. 

Dr. Dexter writes with care and precision, 
and yet his style is not easy reading. He 
crowds too many ideas into one sentence, and 
breaks the continuity of thought by too many 
parenthetical and qualifying clauses. On page 
144 he speaks of a “ponderous plea” which 
begins in “a sentence which contains two hun- 
dred and twenty-six words and four parenthe- 
.” Some of his own sentences are even 
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more ponderous than this. One beginning on 
page 131 has five hundred and seven words, 
with a dozen or more parentheses; and another 
on page 50 has four hundred and fifty words 
before the eye rests upon a period. The human 
voice and appropriate emphasis in utterance 
might make these protracted sentences intelli- 
gible at the first hearing; but they must be read 
more than once before their full meaning is 
extracted. The work, however, evinces such 
thorough, careful, and conscientious study of 
the subject that it will pay to read a chapter 
more than once in order to get all its points. 
The table of contents and index of the work 
are all that could be desired. 
W. F. Poorer. 








KOSSUTH’S EXILE.* 





Louis Kossuth, now living in Italy at the 
age of seventy-eight, has had a life whose 
varied events would seem to belong to the 
region of romance rather than that of sober 
history. As a young man of high social posi- 
tion, and educated to speak the Magyar, Slovak, 
German, French, and Latin tongues with 
almost equal fluency, he began his political 
experience as a member of the Assembly of 
his native Hungarian county of Zemplén soon 
after leaving college, and from that time on he 
made his influence felt in Hungary, and at 
length throughout Europe and America. In 
1837 he was arrested for his persistence in 
publishing a paper which had been prohibited, 
and condemned to four years imprisonment 
for treason. In 1841 he became editor of the 
Pesti hiriap (“ Pesth Journal”), which came to 
be the regular organ of the opposition to the 
government and the oracle of the “ young men” 
of the country. When the news of the Paris 
revolution of February, 1848, reached Presburg, 
Kossuth prepared an address to the King, urging 
the restoration of Hungary to its former inde- 
pendence as a state, and the granting of a char- 
ter of liberty for the whole Austrian empire. 
This he took in person to Vienna, where he 
was received with the honors of a liberator. 
Metternich fled, and Count Louis Batthyanyi 
was intrusted with the formation of an inde- 
pendent Hungarian ministry, in which Kos- 
suth received the department of finance. He 





* Memories or My Exuz. By Louis Kossuth. Translated 
from the original Hungarian by Ferencz Jausz. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 
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raised money and soldiers, and was soon at 
the head of the Hungarian army in suppressing 
the revolts in the provinces, which were insti- 
gated by Austria and led by the Ban of Croatia, 
and at length he found himself at war with 
Austria, which country was aided by the inter- 
vention of Russia. The end came in August, 
1849, when the Hungarian army was surrend- 
ered, and Kossuth escaped to Turkey, where 
the Sultan, to his eternal honor, refused to de- 
liver him up on the demand of Austria and 
Russia. At length, at the intervention of 
England and the United States, he was suffered 
to depart from Asia Minor, and on the first of 
September, 1851, the American war steamer 
“ Mississippi ” received him on board as the guest 
of the nation. Then began that appeal to the 
civilized world for aid to the cause of Hungary 
which, in popular effect, has not been equalled 
since Peter the Hermit preached the first 
crusade. - 

Kossuth, in a few months before his depart- 
ure, had added English and Italian to his stock 
of languages, in order that he might address 
the people of Western Europe and America 
in their own tongues; and when the vessel 
touched at Marseilles he was ready with a 
stirring address to the people, which he pub- 
lished in French. He was received in England 
with enthusiasm, and after making speeches 
in various cities in the months of October and 
November, he proceeded to New York, where 
he arrived on the 5th of December. In this 
country he received, to use his own words, “a 
welcome such as the world had never yet 
seen.” Horace Greeley, in his “Tribune,” 
took up the cause of Kossuth and Hungary at 
the outset, and the American press and people 
received the eloquent exile with open arms 
and hands. What Kossuth asked was material 
aid for his country and the interference of 
England and America to shut off foreign inter- 
vention among the states of Europe, so as to 
give those who, like the Hungarians, were 
struggling for freedom, a chance to fight it out 
in their own way. For six months Kossuth 
took this country by storm. Legislative and 
municipal bodies in every considerable city 
extended invitations to him with compli- 
mentary resolutions, and governors of States, 
the chief officers of Congress, and mayors of 
cities, made addresses of welcome. He visited 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington (where Vice-President King pre- 
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sided at the banquet, and Daniel Webster, 
Judge Wayne, Gen. Shields, Tom Corwin, and 
Secretary Stuart made speeches), Annapolis, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Jackson, Mobile, Jersey City, Newark, Wor- 
cester, Boston, Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Utica, and many other cities, making alto- 
gether, it was estimated, more than 500 speeches, 
big and little, or an average of more than three 
aday. Many of these were published in full 
in the newspapers, and several collections of 
his speeches, none of them complete, were 
published in book form in this country and 
England. He was “the rage” among all 
classes of people, the peculiarities of his dress 
were imitated, and his pronunciation of certain 
words passed into the common speech. He 
incidentally reformed an important article of 
dress, for the soft felt “Kossuth hat” then 
came into vogue, which has held its place, with 
varying shapes, ever since; and so the great 
orator brought freedom to the heads, if not to 
the hearts, of the American nation. His enun- 
ciation of the word “peoples” sounded so 
much like “peeps” that to call a man a 
“peep” and a “poor peep” became current 
slang. 

The coup d@ état of Louis Napoleon put an 
end to Kossuth’s hope of a speedy regenera- 
tion of Europe, and he returned to England in 
July, 1852, and entered into a sort of revolu- 
tionary triumvirate with Mazzini and Ledru- 
Rollin. The American contributions were ex- 
hausted in preparations for an uprising in 
Hungary in the spring of 1853, which only re- 
sulted in the capture and death of the leaders 
there; and for some years afterward Kossuth 
supported his family by lectures, chiefly upon 
Hungarian history, in various cities of England 
and Scotland. 

When Louis Napoleon and Victor Emanuel 
planned the war against Austria in the early 
part of 1859, Kossuth thought he saw a new 
hope for Hungary, and it is to his connection 
with the affairs of this period that his first 
volume of “Memories” principally relates. 
He issued a letter of instructions to his coun- 
trymen from London on the 25th of February; 
published a “Declaration,” setting forth his own 
position and that of Hungary, a month later; 
went to Paris early in May and had a con- 
ference with the Emperor, by whom he was told 
to return to London and endeavor to secure 
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struggle. He did so, and made a series of 
public addresses—at the London Tavern May 
20th, at Manchester May 24th, at Bradford 
May 25th, and at Glasgow on one of the fol- 
lowing days—which were quite as remarkable 
in their way as anything he had done in 
America seven years before. They were re- 
printed, he says, “in all the English papers 
without party distinction.” The Tory Cabinet 
was overthrown, and the neutrality of England 
was assured. He arrived at Genoa on the 
24th of June—two days before the great battle 
of Solferino—and soon after obtained the 
authorization of the Emperor at Valleggio for 
the enrollment of two brigades of Hungarians 
in their own uniform of bakkancs, or tight 
trousers, and laced Hungarian coats. Then 
came the peace at Villafranca on the 9th of 
July, and Kossuth’s high expectations came to 
naught. “There was an end to our hopes,” he 
gloomily says, “and, with them, to the organi- 
zation of an army. Habent mortalia casum.” 

It remains to be said of this book, the printed 
sheets of which were apparently imported from 
the London edition, that it shows that its 
author in his old age retains the fervid and 
almost oriental style which helped to make his 
speeches so captivating years ago; that the 
translator, considering that English is an ac- 
quired language to him, and that he was 
crowded for time, has done his work excep- 
tionally well; and that in typographical excel- 
lence and general make-up the volume leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

Norman C. PERKINs. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





Mr. Leste STEPHEN’s Life of Alexander Pope, 
the most recent addition to the Harpers’ ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters” series, is remarkable, among the 
mass of biographical and critical writing of which 
Pope is the subject, for patient and thorough research, 
a candid and judicial spirit of inquiry, and a pru- 
dent restraint from pronouncing too sweeping con- 
clusions upon the value of Pope’s literary work. The 
author evidently has not prepared a book to support 
preconceived and dogmatic notions of his own upon 
his subject, but has been content with the wiser and 
more useful task of adding something to the light by 
which the subject may be viewed; he does not ad- 
vise definitely as to what the final judgment of read- 
ers of English poetry shall be in the case, but he 
does much to clear up the situation and to suggest 
the methods by which correct judgment may be 
reached. “The ideal biographer of Pope,” says Mr. 








Stephen, “if he ever appears, must be endowed with 
the qualities of an acute critic and a patient anti- 
quarian,” who would require years to work out all 
the problems connected with the subject. What Mr. 
Stephen has attempted is merely “a summary of the 
obvious facts, and of the main conclusions estab- 
lished by the evidence given at length” in the writ- 
ings of others. This task he has well performed. 
Perhaps the most interesting portions of his work 
are those relating to the personality of the poet. The 
story of Pope’s life is clearly and succinctly told, 
the leading events of his career passing in rapid 
but conspicuous review. His strange and anom- 
alous character is made, as far as possible, to furnish 
its own analysis ; that which is creditable to him re- 
ceiving ample justice, while what is weak and un- 
seemly is presented without either exaggeration or 
apology. Writing in the spirit of the historian 
rather than the advocate, the author attempts no 
covering up of Pope’s many acts of meanness, or 
of the insincerity and affectation which habitually 
characterized his words and acts. It is quite clear 
that he was capable of “ sacrificing truth in the inter- 
ests of his own vanity,” and that his desire to be 
praised was so great that he could ‘alter the dates 
of some of his poems in order to strengthen his 
claim” to the doubtful merit of precocity. With 
his remarkable proclivity for personal quarrels and 
bitter hatreds, he not unnaturally revenged himself 
for his physical helplessness and puerility by writing 
the most brutal and often indecent lampoons upon 
those who had offended him. Unfitted by nature for 
participation in “the robust gallantries of the time,” 
he affected the manners of, and evidently wished to 
be considered, a rake and a man of the world. His 
love affairs—if the doubtful intimacies with Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu and with Patty Blount may 
be dignified with such a term—would be quite dis- 
creditable to Pope if his own disqualifications for 
the part of a lover did not make them ridiculous; 
and the two ladies who claimed to have suffered 
from his attentions are clearly more entitled to con- 
tempt than pity. Sharp in bargaining and parsi- 
monious in petty expenditures, he yet showed many 
instances of undoubted generosity and warm sympa- 
thy with suffering. He was “the best of sons,” and 
in this relation his conduct was “ not only blameless 
but thoroughly lovable.” His persistency in his 
work regardless of incessant pains and sufferings, 
the triumph of his will over the infirmities of his 
body, were quite heroic. He spoke of his life as a 
“long disease,” and said that he never expected “to 
enjoy any health for four days together.” He could 
not ‘rise or dress himself without help,” and “one 
of his sides was so contracted he could scarcely 
stand upright till he was laced into a bodice made of 
stiff canvas; his legs were so slender that he had to 
wear three pairs of stockings; his seat had to be 
raised to bring him to a level with common tables.” 
“It was,” says Mr. Stephen, “after all, a gallant 
spirit which got so much work out of this crazy 
carcase, and kept it going, spite of all its feebleness, 
for fifty-six years.” The detailed criticisms of Pope’s 
works, which form the conclusion of Mr. Stephen’s 
task, are appreciative and judicious. The qualities 
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which gave the poet such immediate and brilliant 
fame are pointed out, together with those elements 
which may be expected to secure his place among 
the English classics. In a correct estimate of Pope, 
one must no doubt avoid both the over-appreciation 
of the artificial times in which and for which he 
wrote, and the unjust depreciation of the succeeding 
school which the reactionary influence of his arti- 
ficial style made natural and inevitable. There are 
diversities of poetic as of other gifts ; and it is per- 
haps as reasonable to object to the over-naturalness 
of one school of poetry, when this degenerates into 
commonplaceness and puerility, as to the excessive 
artificiality of another. The denial of poetic genius 
to Pope through some subtle and hair-splitting 
definitions of the meaning and scope of poetry, is 
idle and irrational; as is the denunciation of any 
form of poetic achievement because it is not some 
other form. One should not find fault with an aster 
for not being a rose. Each individual may have 
preferences, but he cannot abolish the merit of that 
which he simply does not fancy. It is not so much 
the scope as the quality of an achievement that is 
the test; and had Pope produced nothing more 
worthy of preservation than the “exquisite mosaic” 
of his most famous Essay which is perhaps the least 
poetic of his works, his place would no doubt be 
tolerably secure in English literature as having done 
perfectly that which many have attempted but none 
before or since have done so well as he. 


A RECENT number of Tur DrAt contained a notice 
of “Homo Sum,” which outlined briefly the charac. 
teristics of the historical romances of Prof. Georg 
Ebers, a German scholar of repute, who chooses this 
imaginative form of literature for presenting to the 
world some of the results of his very extensive re- 
searches in Egyptian history and archeology. Uf 
this series of romances—comprising “ The Princess,” 
“Uarda,” and “Homo Sum’”’—the latest issue is 
“The Sisters;” and it is entitled to the same favora- 
ble mention which its predecessors have received. 
Located in Memphis, at a period about 164 years 
B.C., it affords many instructive glimpses of the 
manners and people of that region and time; and 
hence as a study in Egyptology it possesses a great 
portion of its interest and value. Asa story, it has 
many of the charms and not a few of the defects 
which appear inseparable from the historical ro- 
mance: a form of literary composition which at- 
tempts the perilous task of preserving that veri- 
similitude which is perhaps the most inexorable 
demand laid upon the writer of fiction, while intro- 
ducing into the narrative historic personages whu 
do and say imaginary things, and imaginary person- 
ages whose acts and sayings are intimately connected 
with historic events. In “The Sisters,” for example, 
we have the romantic story of two beautiful girls, 
twins, who were employed as water-carriers at the 
great temple of Serapis, “whose ruined walls,” says 
the author, “have in our own day been recovered 
from the sand of the desert,” and whose site and 
surroundings have been visited and searched by him. 
The sisters, he declares, are purely imaginary charac. 





ters; as is not the case with other actors in the drama, 
among whom are the Egyptian kings Ptolemy 
Philometer and Euergetes the Stout, Euleus the 
courtier, Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica the 
Roman, and Cleopatra—not she whose fig-basket 
yielded such unwonted and bitter fruit, but another 
of the many Egyptian queens who bore that name. 
In such a narrative some incongruities must be in- 
evitable; but it is perhaps not wise to look too 
anxiously for these, but to content oneself with the 
interest of the recital and the many curiosities which 
the incidents and characters afford. A new lesson 
for those interested in diplomatic finesse, for example, 
may be gathered from the habit of the cunning 
courtier, Euleus, of studying what was passing in 
the queen’s mind, not from the expression of her 
eyes but of her toes. “At the banquet she put off 
her shoes altogether,” we are told; and “ Eulzeus was 
a great admirer of these feet, not, as he averred, on 
account of their beauty, but because the play of the 
queen’s toes showed him exactly what was passing 
in her mind, when he was quite unable to detect 
what was agitating her soul in the expression of her 
mouth and eyes, well practiced in the arts of dis. 
simulation.” We perhaps do not know enough of 


- the conversational usages of the time to criticise the 


dialogue of the story, even when we find a girl of the 
period using such language as this: “ Like the sand 
of the desert which is blown over the meadows and 
turns al] the fresh verdure to a hideous brown—like 
a storm that transforms the blue mirror of the sea 
into a crisped chaos of black whirlpools and foam- 
ing ferment—this man’s imperious audacity has 
cruelly troubled my peace of heart.” But we can at 
least be thankful that the girls of to-day do not talk 
to us in that fashion. Some allowance should 
doubtless be made for sentiments that trickle down 
two thousand years from Egypt into English through 
a German channel; especially when, as seems to be 
the present case, the translation is not always lucid 
or felicitous. This part of the work has been per- 
formed by Clara Beli; and all Prof. Ebers’s books 
are published in New York by W. 8. Gottsberger. 


SAMUEL LOVER was a clever and genial Irishman 
of such versatile gifts that he gained no mean rep- 
utation in the various domains of art, poetry, music, 
fiction, and the drama. The finest element in his 
prose writings is undoubtedly their humor, which is 
very fresh and pure, with that rich Irish flavor 
which, if the genuine sort, is always so enjoyable. 
The writer of such capital stories as “The Gridiron,” 
“Paddy the Piper,” “Paddy at Sea,” “New Pitty- 
atees,” and “ Barny O’Reirdon the Navigator,” may 
well depend upon his qualities as a humorist for his 
literary reputation. The pieces we have mentioned, 
with many other of Lover’s most characteristic 
sketches, selections from his verses and correspond- 
ence, and a well-written and feeling biography by 
his friend Andrew James Symington, F.R.S.N.A., 
of Glasgow, have just been published by Harper & 
Bros. in a small volume in which the genial and 
good-humored face of the subject of the memoir 
looks out from a well-executed frontispiece. It is 
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curious to find, in the account of Lover’s American 
visit in 1846-47, a record of his first impressions of 
New York as being a French city, while Boston 
“struck him as decidedly English;” though he 
could not understand the “solemn silence” and 
“frigid mood ” with which his humorous public en- 
tertainments were received in the latter city, and 
which made him feel “like an Arctic voyager who 
has drifted among icebergs.” He visited the South, 
and was well received by the planters; but his ob- 
servations and impressions of the slave system were 
so unfavorable that he “soon abandoned the idea of 
writing a book, when he found that the truth told 
would be sickening to himself and little palatable to 
others.” In New Orleans he discovered that the 
coldness of his New England reception was not 
without its compensations; since in the Crescent 
City he was so enthusiastically received that “he 
had to sing all his songs over again in private 
circles, after concluding his public entertainment.” 
His American travels furnished the material for a 
number of excellent sketches, published after his 
return to England. Lover died in 1868, in his 
seventy-second year. 


Epsmonp Axsovut’s “Story of an Honest Man,” trans- 
lated from the author’s admirable French into the 
excellent English which it merits, and published by 
D. Appleton & Co. in a handsome volume which 
sells at the surprisingly low price of fifty cents, will 
probably be as widely read and as much enjoyed as 
any of this worthy writer’s earlier works. It de- 
serves a liberal popularity, not less for its wholesome 
purity and freedom from the gross immorality which 
characterizes so many of the French novels of the 
ay, than for its grace of style and delicacy of sen- 
iment, and its bright and delightful pictures of life 
n Touraine—whose inhabitants are so favorably 
rtrayed that the title might almost have been 
“The Story of an Honest People.” The work has 
abundant indications of M. About’s fondness for polit- 
ical and social questions; and he manages, without 
detracting from the interest of the story, to inculcate 
many noble lessons upon such topics and sentiments 
(as education, patriotism, and political equality. Of 
the characters, the best is perhaps Barbe Bonafigue, 
around whom the love-romance of the story centres, 
and of whom the author says: “The world is full 
of spuriously pretty women who please at first sight, 
but do not bear examination. But Barbe is spur- 
iously ugly; the more one sees her the more one ap- 
preciates her.” And Pierre pays an uncommon trib- 
ute to her worth by saying, “I love her to-day rather 
more than yesterday, and somewhat less than I shall 
to-morrow.” 










UNDER the somewhat over-ponderous title of “ The 
Tragedy of the Unexpected,” Nora Perry—a name 
pleasantly familiar to readers of magazine literature 
in this country—has collected a number of graceful 
and charming little stories into an equally charming 
little volume, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Some of the stories we remember to have seen and 
liked in print before, but others are evidently fresh 








and new. The most of them are of that light and 
airy substance, joined with grace and elegance of 
style, which will place them among the best of our 
romans de société whenever that term comes to be 
used in description of what is perhaps the most 
characteristic feature of prose literature ‘in this 
country, as vers de société expresses a prevailing poetic 
tendency in England. Of this class of pieces the 
best study in the volume is perhaps “My Nannie 
O;” though this skeich, and that of ‘‘ The Ribbon 
of Honor,” have an added touch of tenderness and 
pathos that give them an impressiveness which 
other of the pieces are without. They are, however, 
all entertaining and diverting; and these are great 
qualities in books for summer reading, among which 
this pretty little volume must become an especial 
favorite. 


Wira the rapidly increasing popularity which con- 
temporary French fiction is gaining in this country, 
there is a natural desire for knowledge of the leading 
authors of this and other forms of French literature. 
Exhaustive critical biography would not at present 
meet this general demand so well as a compact and 
popular hand-book; and such an one, and an admirable 
one for its purpose, has just been published by Ap- 
pleton & Co., with the title “ French Men of Letters,” 
prepared by Maurice Mantis Ofsrauis di Calenzano) 
It gives brief but comprehensive sketches of Daudet, 
Sardou, Fueillet, Zola, Augier, the younger Dumas, 
Gautier, Murger, Musset, Nerval, Victor Hugo, and 
Sainte-Beuve. These sketches show us both the per- 
sonality and the literary characteristics of their sub- 
jects, and they are written in a warm and glowing 
style which, though seeming over-enthusiastic to our 
colder blood, gives them a charm of freshness and 
originality. With this little book one may quickly 
and easily learn much about the French authors 
with whose writings he is already familiar, and 
about others who are just coming into prominence 
in this country and whom he may soon like to know. 


“ CANOE and Camera” is the title of an elegant illus- 
trated book of summer travel, published in New York 
by the Orange Judd Company, in which Mr. Thomas 
Sedgwick Steele describes a summer jaunt of two hun- 
dred miles through the forests and along the fishing 
streams of Maine. A photographic artist and his 
implements were included in the expedition, and 
many striking and picturesque views were thus ob- 
tained and transferred to the pages of Mr. Stecle’s 
book. The descriptive matter is written in an easy 
and vivacious style which at once interests and in- 
forms the reader, and with that minuteness of narra- 
tive and fullness of personal experience which is 
pardonable, if ever, in the pages of a religious 
memoir and in the records of a successful fishing 
excursion. A cleanly executed map of the region 
traversed, neatly fitted into a pocket of the cover, 
adds to the satisfaction of the reader who follows 
Mr. Steele’s route in fancy, and must prove quite 
useful and handy to the one who, catching more of 
this tourist’s enthusiasm, may follow the route in 
reality in some coming summer. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





A Brsuiograpny of Printing, to occupy several 
large volumes, is in course of publication in London. 

Tue third edition of Col. Pierce’s story of “ Zacha- 
riah the Congressman” is soon to be issued by H. A. 
Sumner & Co. 

“ HousEKEEPING in Old Virginia” is the title of a 
somewhat novel work on domestic economy, recently 
published at Richmond. 


A NEw American novel, by Mr. Robert E. Ballard, 
a North Carolina novelist, has just been issued by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


A new Life of Edgar Allen Poe, by Mr. Ingram, 
an enthusiastic admirer and long-time champion of 
the poet, has appeared in London. 


A “Cycropzp1a of Religious Poetry,” prepared 
by Mr. Arthur Gilman and Professor Schaff, will be 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., the coming Autumn. 


“TROUBLESOME Daveuters,” by Mrs. Walford, 
author of “ Mr. Smith” and “Cousins,” will be the 
next volume in Holt & Co.’s “ Leisure Hour” series. 


“SaLvaGeE,” a novel in the piquant “ No-Name 
Series,” and “ Crusoe in New York and Other Tales,” 
by Edward E. Hale, are Roberts Bros.’ most recent 
publications. 


A NEw edition of Murdock’s Reminiscences of the 
Stage, for the trade, will soon be issued by J. M. 
Stoddard & Co., who published the subscription 
edition of the same work. 


Tue publication of the “Library Journal” has 
been suspended. It was able in matter and hand- 
some in appearance, but too expensive to be sup- 
ported by the very limited class to whom it appealed. 

A Lonvon journal announces that Dr. R. M. Bucke 
of London, Ont., Canada, is engaged on a Study of 
Walt Whitman, his life and his genius, and desires 
communications from those personally acquainted 
with the poet. 


A NEw and important work on Norse literature, by 
Frederick Metcalfe, entitled ‘‘The Englishman and 
the Scandinavian,” recently published by Triibner 
& Co. in London, will soon be issued in an American 
edition by D. Lothrop & Co. 

Tue “Saturday Review,” in a lengthy and quite 
complimentary notice of the “Complete Works of 
Bret Harte,” recently issued in London, says that 
Mr. Harte was formerly editor of the “Overland 
Mail,” a statement which will be news to that gentle- 
man and his American friends. 


A PAMPHLET of interest to all persons having a 
taste for Norse literaiure has just been issued by 
Prof. R. B. Anderson, of Madison, Wis.—a gentle- 
man of high reputation as a student and writer in 
that growing branch of letters—in reply to a lengthy 
review of one of the Professor’s Norse books in a 
recent number of the London “ Athenzeum.” 

App.teton & Co. will soon issue, in their “ Handy- 
Volume” series, a collection of travel-sketches by 
Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, entitled “A Flight 
into Egypt.” Most of these sketches were contrib- 





uted in the form of travelling correspondence to the 
San Frarcisco “Chronicle,” and their brilliant liter- 
ary quality makes them well worthy the proposed 
compliment from the Appletons. 


THE announcements of James R. Osgood & Co. for 
early publication include the “ Memorial History of 
Boston,” of which the first volume is expected to be 
ready in September; a series of “ Dramatic Biogra- 
phies,” after the plan of Mr. Morley’s “ English Men 
of Letters ;” a volume of lectures on ‘‘ Self-Culture,” 
by James Freeman Clarke; the records of the famous 
“Radical Club,” of Boston; a volume of poetry and 
one of prose, by Mr. William Winter; with several 
other fresh works, and a considerable number of new 
and improved editions. 


THE amenities of authors are freshly illustrated in 
a correspondence between Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
Furnival, in recent numbers of “The Academy,” ot 
London, wherein Mr. Swinburne, having rather loftily 
replied to a communication from Mr. Furnival by 
declining to have anything to do with “ such a ‘per- 
son,” the “ person” replies, not without point, that 
“Discretion is the better part of valor; and as Mr. 
Swinburne cannot refute my arguments and facts, he 
does wisely in retiring silently from the field. I cer- 
tainly never expected him to frankly acknowledge 
his mistake. And as to the joke of h‘s assurance 
that I need not fear his answering me, I can only 
say that, as I do not fear controversy with a man 
who knows his facts, I am not likely to dread it with 
Mr. Swinburne, who imagines them.” The occasion 
of this interesting controversy is, as appears from 
tracing it back through preceding numbers of “ The 
Academy,” some question as to the metrical arrange- 
ment of Shakespeare’s play of “ Henry VIII.” Mr. 
Furnival might very properly have invited Mr. Swin- 
burne’s attention to the metrical scheme of these two 
lines in the play in question: 

“He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not.” 


Youne and aspiring poets “who listen with cre- 
dulity to the whispers of fancy and pursue with 
eagerness the phantoms of hope” after the common 
fashion outlined in the history of Rasselas prince 
of Abyssinia, and who, stimulated by the praise 
which admiring friends bestow upon their verses, 
burden themselves with fancies of high poetic des- 
tiny, may find diversion and perhaps instruction in 
noting the terms in which, one brief decade ago, the 
most distinguished iiterary people of England and 
America greeted a then budding poet of the Pacific 
Coast,who now, alas or happily,writes poetry no more. 
The letters containing these glowing utterances have 
been rightly considered to form a curiosity in litera- 
ture, and as such they have been collected and pub- 
lished in “The Californian”—the new and bright 
San Francisco magazine. They are from a wide 
range of authors—from Tennyson and Tyndall and 
Stuart Mill and George Eliot and Jean Ingelow and 
Whittier and Whitman and Emerson and Longfellow 
and Holmes and Bryant and a score of others—most 
of whom find only the most ardent language suffi- 
cient to express their satisfaction at discovering, in 
the author of the two hundred lines of verse sent 
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them in a modest proof-sheet, the dawning poet of 
the golden West. Those who happen to guess that 
Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard was the poet referred 
to will, we suspect, be not far amiss. Whether he 
acted wisely in renouncing poetry—which, it seems, 
was done deliberately, because his verses failed to 
suit him—is a matter concerning which we shall not 
express an opinion. But we commend the case to 
the edification of those who feel themselves con- 
cerned—without, however, expecting so good a result 
as that those who most ought to do so will follow his 
example. Perhaps a chapter or two of the “Con- 
fessions of a Reformed Poet” might, if written with 
sufficient fullness and contrition, add effectiveness 
to the warning and more thoroughly enforce the 
lesson. 








PERSONAL MENTION. 





Tuomas Huenes is expected to arrive in the 
United States this month. 


CHARLES READE, the novelist, is said to contem- 
plate preaching, as a result of his recent conversion. 


Pror. Moses Cort TYLER, of Michigan University, 
is spending the summer in New York City, engaged 
in researches for the third volume of his “ History 
of American Literature,” which he hopes soon to 
have ready for the press. 


Mr. Jas. B. Runnion, of Chicago, an accomplished 
and entertaining writer, is to contribute a volume to 
the “Dramatic Biography” series to be published 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., and to include as subjects 
the most prominent actors in the history of the 
American stage. 


TueE Rev. Dr. H. N. Powers, formerly of Chicago, 
now of Bridgeport, Conn., is contributing some very 
graceful and finished verses to the current literary 
magazines. Several short poems by him have 
recently appeared in “Scribner's,” and others are 
soon to be published in “Lippincott’s” and other 
periodicals. 

Mrs. HELEN Jackson (“ H. H.”’) is spending the 
present summer in London. The “Atheneum” 
says: “Mrs. Jackson, who has for some years re 
sided at Colorado Springs, has written a work 
entitled ‘A Century of Dishonor,’ relating to the 
sufferings of the aborigines under the policy and 
agents of the United States.” 


Mr. Cuar_Les DuDLEY WARNER, whose charming 
essay upon “The Western Man” in “Scribner's 
Monthly” for August shows no little insight into 
that supposedly occult type of character, was twenty 
years ago a resident of Chicago and practiced law 
here; so that he has had good opportunities of study- 
ing his Western subjects on their own ground. 

GeEoRGE Ripiey, the veteran critic and editor, 
whose death occurred in New York, July 4th, at the 
age of seventy-eight, had been identified with the 
literary life of this country for forty years. He was 
one of the editors of and a contributor to the original 
“ Dial,” was a president of the Brook Farm associa- 
tion, and edited “The Harbinger” from 1844 to 1848. 
In 1849 he became literary editor of the New York 





“Tribune,” and held that position until his death. 
He was a man of great readiness and industry, and 
his wide experience and trained judgment of literary 
affairs were applied to a great variety of work. The 
“American Cyclopedia,” of which he was one of the 
chief editors, though representing but a small por- 
tion of what he accomplished, is a sufficient and ap- 
propriate monument to his scholarship and skill. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





[The 1s fotowing List includes ali New Books, American and 
nglish, received during the month of July by Messrs. 
JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Memories of my Exile. By Louis Kossuth. Translated 
from the Hungarian by Ferencz Jausz. 12mo. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $2.00. 

“Disclose a curious episode in the inner life of English 
domestic politics.”"— The Nation. 

Samuel Lover. A biographical sketch, with selections from 
his writings and correspondence. By A. J. Symington, 
F.R.S.N.A. l6mo. Harper & Bros. 75 cents, 

“Mr. ~- has one great advantage over most 
ia. e had an intimate personal naintance 
with the man of whom he wrote. > t has en- 
abled the writer to draw his material from sources inac- 
cessible to others, and to contribute a wealth of detail not 
possessed by his predecessors.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

A Private Chapter of the War. (1861-5). By George W. 
Bailey. l6mo. G,I.Jones & Co. $1.00. 

French Men of Letters. By Maurice Mauris. “ Apple- 
ton’s Handy- Volume Series.” 35 cents, 

Life Sketches of Macaulay. By Charles Adams, D.D. 
“ Harper's Half-Hour Series.” 2% cents. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


English Conferences of Ernest Renan. Rome and 
Christianity. Marcus Aurelius. Translated by Clara E. 
Clement. l6mo. . Ox; &Co. 7% cents. 

“Readers of his ‘Life of Jesus,’ ‘The Apostles,’ ‘The 
Origins of Christianity,’ and his many essays on social, 
governmental, and educational topics, will find that these 
conferences contain the best of them all.”—Chicago Trib- 
une. 

Observations on Judge Jones’s Loyalist History of the 
American Revolution. How Far is it an Authority? 
By Henry P. Johnston, Paper. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

The National Banks. By H.W. Richardson. “ Harper's 
Half-Hour Series.” % cents, 


ART AND POETRY. 


A Treatise on Etching. Text and Plates. From the French 
of Maxime Lalanne, Ae R. Koehler. 8vo. Estes & Lau- 
riat. Cloth, with etchings on Dutch paper, $3.50; half 
leather, with oo, printed on India paper, (limited 
edition, 100 — only) $6.00. 

“ A + h 





T , says Mr. Hamerion, “ Claude is 
the best landscape etcher of past days, and Lalanne the 
best of the present day.” 

The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, Trans- 
lated and critically examined a Heilprin, 8vo. 
Vol. 2. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

“The notion has somehow got abroad that the scientific 
study of the Bibie is inconsistent with the most tender 
reverence for its contents or with their persistent fascina- 
tion. But the reverence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject- 
matter of his criticism could hardly be surpassed; and, 
that it has not lost its power to interest and charm, his 
book itself is ample evidence, which will be reinforced by 
the experience o 7 intelligent reader of its too brief 
contents.”"—N. Y. Nation, July 24, 1879. 


LAW AND POLITICS. 


Judge and Jury. A Popular ge ey of Leading Topics 
in the Law of the Land. By Benjamin Y. Abbott. 12mo. 
Harper & Bros. 00. 

“No one but a lawyer of very large learning could have 
roduced sucha book. * * * The style is terse and 
ucid, and the book eminently readable. We commend it 

to our readers as worth more than it costs.”"—Jndependent. 

Our Political Parties. By B. F. Tefft, D.D.,LL.D. Paper. 
Lee & Shepard. 25 cents. 

A Federal Union not a Nation. An examination into our 
systems of government. By Edward Hamilton. Paper. 
Lee & Shepard. 2 cents. 
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.T. Fish. 18mo. Harper & Bros. 50 cents. 

“I take ——- in recommending it as a systematic, 
concise, and complete manual. * * As a book of ready 
and reliable reference, it is entitled to great respect.’*— 
Hon. Thomas W. Ferry, formerly President of the United 
States Senate. 


THE DRAMA AND BILLIARDS. 


Pramatic Life. As I Found It. A record of personal ex- 
rience; with an account of the rise and progress of the 
rama in the West and South, with anecdotes and bio- 
ow sketches of the principal actors and actresses. 
y N, M. Ludlow. 8vo. G. I. Jones & Co. 5. 
“A very admirable summary of incidents, history, biog- 
raphy, and personnel of the drama.”—Jnter Ocean. 
Scientific Billiards. Garnier’s Practice Shots, with Hints 
to Amateurs. With 106 di s in colors. By Albert 
Garnier. Oblong 12mo. D, Appleton & Co. 50. 
Little Comedies, By Julian Sturgis. “ Appleton’s Handy- 
Volume Series.” cents. 
“ Light, sparkling, Pm wm) andamusing. * * #*# 
On a hot summer's they would make peculiarly deli- 
cious reading.’’—Standard, London. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Appleton’s General Guide to the United States and 
Canada, With —s maps, plans of cities, and illuetra- 
tions. New, revised edition. i2mo. D. Appleton & Co. 
Part ine England and Middle States and Canada; $1.25. 

Part 11, Western and Southern States; $1.25. Complete, 
leather tucks, $2.50. 

Colorado, Its Gold and Silver Mines, Farms and Stock 
Ranges, and Health and Pleasure Resorts. Tourists’ 
Guide to the Rocky Mountains, By Frank Fossett. 12mo. 
New edition. 00. 

“Contains a large amount of valuable information upon 
7 subject that an immigrant could desire.”— Jnter 
an. 

Appleton’s Summer Book. A unique volume for the trav- 
eller. Superbly illustrated. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 5c. 


FICTION. 


ee | Anerley. A Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. 

12mo. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

“A better novel we have not read foralongtime. * * 
Racy language, quaint conceits, rich humour, keen ob- 
servation, and a talent for apt allusions are not every man’s 
gift.”"—Atheneum, London, 

The Story of an Honest Man. By Edmond About. Paper. 
D. —— &Co. SO cents. 

“The story has the charm of a simplicity unmatched 
except in the ‘Vicar of Wakefield.” * * * We wish 
that we might write a word here which would persuade all 
readers to read M. About’s work.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 

No. 13 Rue Marlot. From the French of René de Pont- 
Jost. 12mo. Lee & Shepard. Paper, Wc; cloth, $1.00. 

From ——- to Margaret. By Carroll Winchester. 16mo. 

epard. $1.00. 

“A sweet, well-written love story, full of interest be- 
cause the people are so real.”"—Boston Advertiser. 

Man Proposes. 12mo. Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 

“The characters are ee! wn and admirably dis- 
criminated, standing out vividly from the canvas, and 
showing marked artistic skill...—Boston Saturday Kven- 
ing Gazette. 

Other Fools and Their Doings; or Life Among the Freed- 
men. By one who has seen it. i6mo. J, s Ogilvie & 
Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

St Stories. From the French of Erckmann-Chatrian. 
“ Appleton’s Handy- Volume Series.” 30 cents. 

Just One Day. By the author of “ Helen’s Babies.” New 
editzon. Paper. G. R. Lockwood & Co. 50 cents. 


NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
The Queen. By Mrs. Oliphant. %cents. — 
Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Molesworth. 15 cents. 
David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 
Hypatia, By Chas. Kingsiecy. 15 cents. 
Cape Cod, and All Along Shore. By Chas. Nordhoff. 15c. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Aion, Aionios. An excursus on the Greek word rendered 
everlasting, ete: etc., in the Holy Bible. By John 
Wesley Hanson, A.M.,D.D. 12mo. Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. ‘$1.00. 


“As 4 argument as the case well admits of, * 
* * Dr. Hanson will be followed by many readers who 
will feel the force of his theological, if not his philological 
and exegetical arguments.""—Chicago Tribune. 





ae HY or, the Amelioration of the World. By F. W. 
rar, D.D., ¥.R.S, 12mo. Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York. ’$1.50. 
The Same. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
“His sermons are characterized by the utmost simplic- 
ity of style and clearness of logic, but they are at the same 
time scholarly and adapted to the loftiest taste.”"— Boston 


Traveler. 
MEDICAL. 


The Microscopist. A manual of microscopy, and compend- 
- ium of the \ ae sciences: micro-miveral » micro- 
chemistry, biology, lstology, and practical medicine. B 
J.H. Wythe, A.M., M.D. Fourth —_ greatly enlarged. 
8vo. Lindsay & Blakiston. Cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00. 
The Pathol , Diagnosis, and Treatment of Women. 
ag the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily Hewitt, 
M.D. ird edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. Lind- 
say & Blakiston. Cloth, $4.00; sheep, Hs 
Supplement to the American Dispensatory. By John 
Ring, 7 ae John U. Lloyd. 8vo. Wilstach, Baldwin 
0. ’ 
Health. By W. H. Corfield, M.A.. M.D, 12mo. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25. 





[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by JANSEN, McCune & Co., Chicago.) 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFZ OF MOZART. Translated from the German 
# ae rs by Joun J. Latorn, 12mo, with portrait. 
ce, $1.25. 


“Louis Nohl’s Shorter Life of Mozart,’ with which most 
musicans are familiar, has at length been translated into 
English, by Joun J. Laxor, and thus brought within the 
reach of a large class, who do not read German with ease. 

e work was well worthy of translation, for it is a model 
of short biography, containing all that the student need 
know to understand fully the productions of the great com- 

r. The translator has done his work in a very creditable 
manner, and the publishers have given it an appropriate 
dress.”"— Traveller, Boston, 


A FAMOUS VICTORY. 12mo,cloth. Price, $1.25. 
(Second Edition.) 


“© Famous Victory ° is a colossal satire upon the worst 
features of American politics, in which many living poli- 
ticians figure under more or less thin disguises."’—7'ravel- 
ler, Boston. 

“The scene of ‘A Fool’s Errand * lies chiefly in the South; 
that of ‘A Famous Victory * is laid wholly in the North. Both 
have been written by men who have had personalexperiences 
which they have woven into the web of their respective ro- 
mances; each is a keen observer, and the author of ‘A Fa- 
mous Victory ‘is the keener of the two.”"—Chicago Times. 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 
By Rev. Brooke Herrorp. 12mo. Price, $1.75. 

“It is a noble book, full of delicious and wholesome juices, 
and charged with a fine aroma, . . . It will be welcome to 
all readers who are generous enough to be just to all jes, 
and reverent enough to trace the hand of Providence through 
| oe strange conflicts of humanity.”"—Christian Register, 

ton. 








THE FOUNDATIONS. By Rev. Dr. J. Monro 
Gipson. Price, $1.00. 

“©The Foundations of Christianity’ is a Spee e- 
new, modern, clear and vigorous. The author has the art of 
putting truth with a simplicity and clearness which is, for 
sucha - on the perfection of style.”"—Christian Union, 
New York. 


THE STORY OF AUNT LIZZIE AIKEN. By 
Mrs. GALUSHA ANDERSON. 12mo, with portrait. Price, 
$1.00, (Second Edition.) 

“It is a book which should go everywhere and be read by 
everybody. . . . Itis really a companion to the famous 
* Sister Dora,’ and those who have read ‘Dora’ should not 
fail to read ‘Aunt Lizzie.’ "—Jtem, Philadelphia. 





(2 For sale by all booksellers. Maiied, post-paid on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO,, 
117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STORY OF AN HONEST MAN. By Edmond About. 
“*The Story of an Honest Man,’ a piece of work ofthe 
very finest and most admirable sort, in whatever way we 
look at it. * .©* #j%* The story has the charm of a 
simplicity unmatched except in ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
its personages are men and women whom the reader feels 
itis goodtoknow. * * * We wish that we might 
write a word here which would persuade all readers to read 
M. About’s work. It is worthier of attention than most 
books are, and it will repay attention far more liberally 
than most books do.”"—New York Evening Post. 


“The Story of an Honest Man” is published in a large 
octavo volume of 270 pages, printed in rather large type, on 
good paper, at the extremely low price of 50 cents. It is 
an example of cheapuess that is at the same time tasteful, 
readable, and convenient in form, and for this reason, apart 
from its value as a literary work, commends itself to readers, 


APPLETON’S SUMMER BOOK. A unique volume for 
the traveler by rail or steamboat, or the country sojourner 
at the seaside, in the mountains, or wherever he may be, 
It contains, in addition to stories and sketches suitable for 
the season, a great number of articles on summer topics. 

Superbly oo an exquisite design engraved 
on steel for the cover. Large 8vo. 148 pages. Price, 0 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC BILLIARDS. Garnier’s Practice Shots,with 
Hints to Amateurs. With 106 diagrams in colors. By Al- 
bert Garnier. Oblong 12mo. Price, $3.50. 


HEALTH. By W. H. Corfield, Professor of Hygiene and 
Public Health at University College, London. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS, Personal and Anecdoti- 
cal Sketches of Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Théophile 
Gautier, Henri Murger,, Sainte-Beuve, Gérard de Nerval, 
Alexandre Dumas, fils, Emile Augier, Octave Feuillet, Vic. 
torien Sardou, Alphonse Daudet, and Emile Zola. By Mau- 
rice Mauris. Appleton’s “New Handy-Volume Series.” 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


LITTLE COMEDIES. By Julian Sturgis, author of “John- 
a-Dreams,”*’ ‘‘ An Accomplished Gentleman,” etc. ‘“ New 
Handy-Volume Series.”” Paper. 30 cents. 


“They are light, sparkling, piquant and a, They 
hit off, in the course of conversations carried on between 
men and women of the world, social foibles, with a wit 
remarkable for its keenness. * * * Ona hot summer's 
day they would make uliarly delicious reading—not too 
exhilarating, but softly, pleasantly flowing along.”’—Lon- 
don Standard. 


MEMORIES OF MY EXILE. By Louis Kossuth. Trans- 
lated from the original Hungarian by Ferencz Jausz. One 
vol., crown 8vo, Cloth, ice, $2.00 


“A most piquant and instructive contribution to con- 
wage, history.”—New York Sun. 

“These ‘ Memories’ disclose a curious episode in the in- 
ner life of English domestic politics,”— The Nation. 


A THOUSAND FLASHES OF FRENCH WIT, WIS- 
DOM, AND WICKEDNESS. Collected and translated 
by J. de Finod, One vol., 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 

This work consists of a collection of wise and brilliant 
sayings from French writers, making a rich and piquant 
book of fresh quotations. 

“The book is a charming one to take up for an idle mo- 
ment during the warm weather, and is just the thing to 
read on the hotel piazza to a mixed —— of ladies and 
gentlemen. Some of its sayings about the first mentioned 
would no doubt occasion lively discussion, but that is just 
what is needed to dispel the often well-nigh intolerable 
languor of a summer afternoon.”’—Boston Courier. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By Rhoda Broughton. Appleton’s 
“New Handy-Volume Series.” Paper. 50 cents. 

“T love the romances of Miss Broughton; I think them 
much truer to Nature than Ouida’s, and more impassioned 
and less preachy than George Eliot's. Miss Broughton’s 
heroines are living beings, having not only flesh and bl 
but also esprit and soul; in a word, they are real women, 
neither animals nor angels, but allied to both.”—André 
Theuriet (the French Novelist). 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp St., New York, 





IMPORTANT new BOOKS 


FATE OF REPUBLICS. 
An Epitome of all Republics, and a Summary of 
the Existing Dangers to Our Own. 


“This book is full of strongly presented thought, 
and of information which it is a pity that every 
citizen does not possess. No one will read it without 
a new inspiration to good citizenship.”—Tue Dra. 

lvol.,12mo. $1.50. 


MONSIEUR LECOQ, 
A New, Entertaining, and Intensely Dramatic 
DETECTIVE STORY, 

By EMILE GABORIAU. 


The Literary World says: “We emphatically rec- 
ommend MonstEeur LEcog to all those who are fond 
of sensational fiction of the first class. In concep- 
tion and execution it is as far above the ordinary 
‘detective story’ as the heavens are above the earth. 
The first part is intensely absorbing.” 


GABORIAU’S OTHER STORIES. 


FILE No. 113, 
THE WIDOW LEROUGE, 
THE MYSTERY OF ORCIVAL, 
WITHIN AN INCH OF HIS LIFE, 
OTHER PEOPLES MONEY, 
THE CLIQUE OF GOLD. 


Each complete in one volume, new style paper, 
50 cents. 











The Experiences of a Barrister, 
AND CONFESSIONS OF AN ATTORNEY, 


An intensely interesting series of sketches. By 
SAMUEL WARREN, author of “Ten Thousand a 
Year,” “‘ The Diary of a Physician,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
large 12 mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


RURAL BIRD LIFE. 


A series of essays on Ornithology, with instruc- 
tions for preserving objects relating to that science. 
By Cares Drxon, with 45 fine illustrations, and a 
preface by Dr. Elliott Coues, U. 8. A., author of “ Key 
to N. A. Birds,” “ Field Ornithology,” etc. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Guizot’'s Concise History# France 


Abridged from “ Guizot’s Popular History of France.” 
By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master of Harrow 
School. With maps, index, tables, and many fine 
illustrations. Well adapted to public and private 
schools and the family. 1 vol., crown 8vo. $3.00. 





For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of the price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON. 
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NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS 


—OF THE— 


GREAT HISTORIES. 





MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


The History of England from the accession of James 
II. By Lorp Macavutay. From new Electrotype 
Plates. Five Volumes, 8vo, Gilt Tops, Cloth, 
$10.00. Sold only in sets. 


HUME’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


History of England from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 1688. By 
Davip Hume. From new Electrotype Plates. 6 
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